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AN ANALYSIS OF INTERPRETATIVE 
COMMUNICATION BY MANAGEMENT 


C. J. Dover 


The purpose of this article is to discuss the efforts of business 
and industrial managers to communicate effectively, and to analyze 
a relatively new frame of reference for industrial communication— 
one which appears to be winning increasing support from such 
managers. Communication, as used here, means the utilization by 
managers of written, visual and oral techniques to interpret their 
institutional actions and intentions to employees and the general 
public. This excludes the product-oriented, mass communication 
devices, such as advertising. 

The past history of such attempts by the managers of business 
and industry to communicate with employees and the public in the 
United States has been marked by many different phases. In his- 
torical perspective, however, it is clear that ineptness generally has 
been the trademark of the overall effort. The same managers have 
been able to generate and to apply technological improvements 
which have been so astounding in terms of innovation, and in 
terms of improved living standards that they have been able 
to change literally the face of the world and the course of history. 
But how to interpret effectively their actions and intentions to large 
numbers of people remains a problem generally unsolved, and a 
distinct need unfulfilled. 

The historical trend of managerial ineptness in communication 
is not hard to trace. Commodore Vanderbilt’s “public be damned” 
attitude about communication was only an early example of a long 
series of mistaken concepts and actions. During the first four de- 
cades of the twentieth century the managers of business and in- 
dustry tried blatant press-agentry, characterized by a “tell them only 
what we want them to know” attitude. Individuals tried occasionally 
an outspoken “tell them all” approach, only to be hammered down 
—sometimes by their own business associates. The New Deal and 
the 1930’s brought primarily sulky silence, a “tell them nothing” 
attitude—at least after the first painful outcries about Franklin 


C. J. Dover—Consultant, Communication and Group Relations, General 
Electric Company, New York City. 
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Roosevelt’s administration met with little employee or general- 
public approval. 

The history of management’s effort to communicate also is 
studded with occasional ineffective attempts to employ for the in- 
terpretive effort precisely the same advertising techniques which 
have sold products so effectively to large numbers of people. The 
biggest-scale and most abortive of such efforts came in the years 
immediately following World War II. It was then that many man- 
agers, anxious to maintain and strengthen the new respect which 
business and industry had won by its tremendous wartime accom- 
plishments frequently called on advertising agencies and advertis- 
ing-oriented personnel to take on the interpretation job. “Why,” 
such managers asked, “can’t we use effectively the same techniques 
in selling concepts that have worked so well in selling products?” 
There followed a flood of institutional communication extolling the 
virtues of the free enterprise system in glowing, Madison Avenue 
terminology. Eminently successful in equating apple pie and Main 
Street with the virtues of free enterprise, the effort was neverthe- 
less a dismal flop in terms of interpreting business actions and in- 
tentions to people. Masterfully lampooned by a series of articles 
in Fortune Magazine, this approach gradually diminished as the 
realization grew that the interpretation of ideas and concepts calls 
for far different techniques than the selling of soap and cornflakes. 

The decade since World War II, however, has also seen more 
thoughtful analysis. Many managers have undergone a growing 
awareness that effective communication is a problem which, if it 
remains unsolved, may seriously threaten to negate the tremendous 
progress made by private enterprise—progress which culminated in 
a record of production during World War II which staggered the 
imagination and was a major reason for allied victory. Out of this 
growing awareness, both of past mistakes and the continuing, press- 
ing need for intelligent communication reform, have come new ex- 
perimental approaches. The problem, however, is far from solved. 
Thoughtful stewards of large business enterprises are painfully 
aware of the continuing existence (and the price) of communica- 
tion ineptness. Indications of communication failure are abundant, 
but three, in particular, stand out: 





a These articles were collected in a book by William H. Whyte, Jr. and the 
editors of Fortune, Js Anybody Listening? (Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1952). 
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(a) The continuing low level of general-public awareness of the 
good intentions and magnificent accomplishments of large 
business enterprise; public opinion polls often make this 
fact painfully obvious; 

(b) The frequent failure of management to win its deserved 
share of employee loyalty, as indicated by the push-button 
control in the hands of some top union officials—control 
which enables them to assert life-or-death power over many 
business enterprises; 

(c) The sharply greater individual productivity which remains 
generally untapping pending solutions by management of 
its complex problems of human motivation and communica- 
tion; some observers believe that individual employee effort 
could be increased as much as 25% if management would 
both deserve and get employee confidence—and if this 
could be accomplished, the rewards to employees, share- 
owners and the general public would indeed be great in 
terms of better living for all! 


Ultimate solutions to these failures may still be beyond existing 
knowledge and experience. But it would appear that one ele- 
ment crucial to a solution is more theory-of-the-case thinking. Too 
many attempts to solve the problem have been shallow, have been 
technique-oriented. Technique-oriented thinking is illustrated by 
this example: 


Top management of a large industrial concern became concerned 
because employees showed no indication to cooperate with a 
program of technological improvement which was vital to the 
firm’s competitive position. Management’s consensus: “We're 
just not getting our message across!” The attempted solution: 
A new program was launched, featuring plant posters, reading 
racks, and another employee publication. After two years it 
became apparent that the new program was not helping. Tech- 
nological changes continued to be a signal for work stoppages, 
culminating finally in a long strike. Management concluded 
that something more basic than new communication techniques 
was needed! 


Too large a portion of the $500,000,000 which management 
spends annually on employee communication is being squandered 
on such easy, but ineffective approaches. Fortunately, more and 
more managers are beginning to direct their thinking to more basic 
considerations, such as the nature of the problem and the need for 
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an intellectual underpinning, or framework, for the communication 
effort. Few managers are so brash as to assert that the problem has 
been solved, but one frame of reference has been finding increasing 
favor—and students and practitioners of industrial communication 
should be familiar with it. This frame of reference might be termed 
“The Forthright Approach.” Manifestations of this approach, of 
course, take various forms among different companies, but certain 
general patterns can be identified, at least tentatively. Under- 
standing of this frame of reference requires the consideration of two 
major factors— I. The role of management, and II. An action 
formula for public and employee approval. 


I. The Role of Management 


The exact role of the managers of business and industrial en- 
terprise is, of course, a subject which has been interpreted in many 
different ways by various observers. In the frame of reference under 
consideration here, however, certain specific considerations apply. 
Most large companies have five groups of persons who make specific 
contributions to the success of the enterprise, and thus have a 
legitimate claim on the output of goods or services. These groups 
are: 


(a) Customers 

(b) Employees 

(c) Shareowners 

(d) Dealers, suppliers and vendors 

(e) Community neighbors, and the general public—including 
the general public’s representatives, government. 


Management does not control absolutely the input of these 
groups, nor the exact share of the total output which each shall 
have. But these general determinations must be made frequently, 
and on a sufficiently fair and reasonable basis that none of the con- 
tributor-claimants will endanger the future success of the enter- 
prise by withdrawing their essential, continuing support—and man- 
agement, of course, plays a key role in such determination. 

Thus, in this frame of reference, management’s job becomes one 
of trying to make decisions which are right, fair, and in the balanced 
best interests of all five of these groups of contributor-claimants. 
This frame of reference also contemplates that management will take 
action voluntarily—trather than being forced to do so by pressures 
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from one or more of the contributor-claimant groups. Management, 
of course, enjoys no special dispensation of infallibility. Managers 
are human, and mistakes will be made. But the nature of a free, 
competitive economic system is such that too many mistakes, over 
too long a period, will inevitably cause serious and recognizable 
damage to a given business enterprise. Thus, there is a “built-in” 
pragmatic measurement of whether management actions have in- 
deed been “right” or “fair.” 

Management faces many difficult problems in its relations with 
customers (who, naturally, want lower prices), shareowners (who, 
naturally, want higher dividends), employees (who, naturally, want 
higher wages), dealers and suppliers (who naturally, want a greater 
return for their goods and services)—and the general public (with 
its varied demands). Management must, therefore, consider such 
problems in the light of one fundamental consideration: Each 
group must get no more and no less than its fair share in return 
for its contribution; undue concessions to any one group will hurt 
all the groups—including, in the long run, the one getting tempo- 
rarily more than its share. 

The significance of the term voluntarily to this concept perhaps 
deserves further comment. This means that management will con- 
tinually try to implement its desire and determination always to be 
fair; to require only information—and not force—-to influence it to 
do the right thing; to seek always the cooperation of all concerned 
in finding out what is right, and to resist steadfastly any force or 
threats of force aimed at giving any one of the groups unfair ad- 
vantage at the expense of others. 

This posture demands that managers be genuinely interested in 
the worthy aspirations and hopes of all the people with whom they 
deal, and try constantly to give full weight to the economic and 
social consequences of every act and decision by management. 

There is a special significance to this interpretation of the role 
of management. This interpretation rejects the old stereotype of 
running a business solely in the interests of the shareowners and 
“Jet the public be damned.” Voluntarily serving the balanced best 
interests of all the contributor and claimant groups means that the 
corporation is a force for social good—not a purely economic in- 
stitution attempting only to maximize profit at the expense of any 
group except shareowners. This perhaps reflects a growing social 
consciousness by managers, but it also may reflect a growing belief 
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that, in the long run, the “balanced best interests” concept is the 
most profitable way to run the business. 


Il. Action Formula For Public and Employee Approval 


The action formula for a corporate entity which seeks public 
and employee approval basically consists of right action (within 
the balanced-best-interests concept previously described), and ef- 
fective two-way communication—and in that order. This means 
that a prerequisite for winning public and employee approval is an 
overall record of past management decisions which has been really 
in the balanced best interests of all concerned; a record which will 
stand up well under any reasonable pragmatic evaluation; a record 
so impressive where major action is concerned that the inevitable 
minor deviations by erring individuals will not distort the total 
perspective. It also means that no amount of communication, how- 
ever skillful will for long disguise improper corporate action. But 
a consistently high standard of right action is only part of the 
formula, and usually will not, by itself, bring public and employee 
approval. Supporting evidence, in addition to the familiar public 
opinion polls, is abundant. Consider, for example: 

—The fact that it is precisely those companies which provide 
the best material rewards for employees, and the best product- 
quality-price mix for customers which so often are most severely 
censured by their own employees and the public. 

—The fact that some sociology and economics textbooks (and 
teachers) still make no apparent distinction between the American 
corporation of the robber-baron days, and the American corpora- 
tion of the mid-twentieth century; still fail to differentiate the 
European-style cartel-capitalism which failed and the American-style 
competitive-capitalism which brought higher living standards to all 
the people. 

—tThe fact that office-holders in both political parties still find 
it expedient and politically-wise to use large business enterprises as 
whipping boys—taking positions which sometimes seem preposterous 
in the face of the facts of a given issue, but still are regarded as 
sound politically because of grass-roots acceptance of this demogogic 
approach. 

There are a number of reasons why evidence of this type is so 
readily available, not the least of which is the inbred suspicion of 
bigness, per se, which is part of American culture. But it is the man- 
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agers of business enterprise themselves who must bear the brunt 
of the responsibility for these anomalies. They have consistently 
failed to produce the skill and courage for effective communication 
with their publics. Masters at producing goods and services, they 
nevertheless often flunk their public examinations—outsmarted 
and outshouted by ideological opponents of private enterprise. They 
too often take refuge in silence when the biggest issues are joined, 
and have consoled themselves with convenient but wholly inap- 
propriate alibis.? 

So the second part of the action formula—effective communica- 
tion— is both the missing link in the historical approach by busi- 
ness managers, and the key element in “the forthright approach” 
being described. 

Merely to construct a fresh theory-of-the-case, of course, is still 
to leave untouched the far more difficult problem of implementing 
it in actual practice. As previously mentioned, many or perhaps 
most of the legitimate business enterprises in America today are 
meeting adequately the requisite high standards of corporate be- 
havior. But one can safely assert that none has solved the many 
problems which stand in the way of effective communication. How- 
ever, a growing number of success stories and case histories can be 
cited which indicate that some progress in communication effectiv- 
ness is indeed being made.* 

It should be stressed that this has not been an attempt to de- 
scribe the exact posture toward industrial communication of any 
specific company. Rather, it is an attempt to explore a general 
frame of reference which appears to be winning increasing favor 
among managers— irrespective of the fact that many variations on 
the theme herein presented are in fact practiced and observable. 
Certainly no one can properly lay claim to any ultimate solutions 
to the vexing problems of human communication which the man- 
agers of business and industry face. But all concerned would no 
doubt agree that more attention should be directed toward thought- 
ful analysis of the various conceptual facets of industrial communica- 
tion—and that such analysis is a prerequisite to reliable problem- 
solving techniques. 

2. For further development of this see C. J. Dover, “Silence, An Employee 
Relations Pitfall,” Vital Speeches, February 1, 1957. 


3. R. E. Vivian, “Communicating in Dollars and Cents,” The Communicator, 
September, 1957. 











SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT ATTENTION 
F. A. Cartier AND K. A. HArwoop 


The importance of attention in human communication has been 
reiterated across the years by authorities on communication. Many 
of them have stated that the listener or viewer or reader does not 
begin to assume his characteristic functions until his attention is 
given to the communication. Attention has been viewed by experts 
in human communication as the sine qua non of reception and has 
been assumed by them to be important in formulation and trans- 
mission. 

Yet the research literature on attention appears to have lan- 
guished. William James in 1890 devoted one chapter of a book 
to the subject of attention, as did Robert Woodworth in 1938 
(revised in 1954). Together with W. B. Pillsbury’s Attention 
(1921), the summaries in Principles of Psychology by James and 
in Experimental Psychology by Woodworth contain the bulk of what 
is today known about attention. 

Modern study of attention began only a little more than a cen- 
tury ago, although references to its importance in communication 
have persisted through the centuries. One of the earliest experi- 
ments in modern psychology was inspired by the question of whether 
the mind could apprehend more than one object at a time. For 
example, Sir Charles Hamilton, in his lectures in the University of 
Edinburgh between 1836 and 1856, asked his students to experiment 
by throwing a handful of marbles to the floor and viewing the 
marbles without grouping them. 

During the final half of the last century the characteristics of 
attention were investigated by such men as Fechner, Helmholtz, 
Wundt, and James. But when Tichener came to prominence near 
the turn of the century there came with him a change in the study 
of attention. Although the concept of attention was granted to have 
certain utilitarian values for study, Tichener was successful in per- 
suading many psychologists to put aside the functional view of 
attention and to consider only the attributive aspects of “clearness.” 

F. A. Cartier—Air University, Ist Vice President, NSSC. 

K. A. Harwood—Chairman, Dept. of Telec ications, University of 
Southern California, Los Angles, California. 
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Gestalt psychologists and others have implied that use of the 
concept of attention amounts to the use of a fabrication that one 
may do without. So it was that a kind of taboo has for the past 
fifty years shrouded the study of attention, and that the study of 
much of what formerly might have been ,<alled attention has been 
reported as study of perception, cognition, and other concepts. 

In laboratory work, the concept of attention can be indeed 
troublesome, because attention is difficult to separate from memory, 
sensation, or perception. A functional definition of attention is 
inextricably involved with a definition of perception, and so when 
one sets himself to study perception or even memory, one must also 
at the same time study attention. This situation is admittedly 
untidy and may have contributed to the general disregard of the 
concept of attention. As Bloom and Broder found, it is the tendency 
of a person solving a problem, if a thing is bothersome, to ignore it 
and proceed full speed ahead. Or, perhaps, as often, he simply 
gives up and turns to easier problems. 

Yet the banished ghost of attention continues to walk the para- 
pets of research in human communication. The term “attention” 
obviously does refer to something which continues to be a fitting 
subject for serious study. One does not go about saying “that 
thing has caught my cognition,” even half a century after attention 
became an inconvenient concept to some researchers and theorists. 
We speak—and meaningfully—of giving attention to this or to 
that, and to having our attention arrested, diverted, and what have 
you. Few would deny that the literature of psychology includes 
many experiments that are most properly subsumed under the 
heading of attention. The “span of apprehension,” “oscillations in 
perception,” “distraction,” and “division of attention,” are only 
a few of the obvious examples. 

Slow and sparse investigation of attention has been character- 
istic of a time when the importance of attention in communication 
has become increasingly clear. Reporting some of his studies of 
attention in the Journal of Experimental Psychology in 1953, Mow- 
bray had to note the lack of earlier experimental evidence regarding 
simultaneous sensory tasks. And this lack was noticed at a time 
when the lives of the crew of an airplane or the residents of a city 
below it may depend upon the most efficient use by one person of 
several simultaneous incoming messages. But if attention has been 
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an important and neglected subject of study in communication re- 
search, the study of interest has been more than its equal in these 
attributes. 

Nor is this surprising. Interest simply cannot be defined without 
reference to attention, and our ignorance of attention and its oper- 
ation effectively prevent any important progress in understanding 
interest. 

The present writers believe these variables—attention and inter- 
est—are among the basic variables that control whether any com- 
munication—good or bad—occurs at all. We believe that adequate 
understanding of the communication process must await fuller 
understanding of attention and interest. 

And so we would like to set forth some new questions of a type 
which we hope will pique more curiosity and stimulate more inter- 
est in the subject of attention. 

We do not pretend for a moment to know the answers to these 
questions, but we find them fascinating topics for speculation and 
are convinced that each is amenable, at least in part, to empirical 
investigation. We do not present them as being informative, but 
provocative. We ask that you do not merely read them, but con- 
sider them, mull them, and if possible, generate some ideas or em- 
pirical data to support or reject them. Either way, we shall improve 
our understanding of these crucial concepts in modern psychology. 

First question: May we profitably define attention, at least for 
the purposes of theory and research, as: “the process of seeking 
relationships among stimuli (internal or external) and already-estab- 
lished memories? The wording of this question gives an implicit 
predicative value to the term “attention.” It also permits a kind of 
distinction between “attention” and “perception” which seems to 
deserve some exploration. 

The writers once found it useful, for theory-construction pur- 
poses, to define “listening” as “a process of attending . . . to sounds 
in order to comprehend their meanings.” This definition was use- 
ful until we began to wonder why else a subject might attend to 
sounds and suspected ourselves of being guilty of tautology. If it 
is, it is a very curious kind of tautology and well worth puzzling 
out. Also, we have since found it interesting to speculate on what 
we meant by “meaning” in that 1952 context—and you may find 
that question similarly stimulating. However, we must leave this 
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undiscussed here, for it is our sole purpose at present to ask 
questions. 

Second Question: Is attention attracted to a stimulus-source 
in inverse proportion to the subject’s expectation of the redundancy 
of the stimuli? Colin Cherry sagely warns us against over-enthusi- 
astic application of information theory to human behavior. But 
there appears to be an intriguing hypothesis here, and one that 
might be investigated with several relatively simple experiments. 
If the hypothesis is tenable, this fact may lead the way for futher 
application of information theory to the study of attention, if only 
in a metaphorical sense. 

Third Question: What relationships and distinctions exist be- 
tween behavior which requires the subject’s attention and behavior 
which has become habitual to a point approaching the automatic? 
Speech therapists are familiar with the frequent necessity, as a first 
step in the correction of articulation defects, of directing the sub- 
ject’s attention to the defect. Frequently, this is a surprisingly dif- 
ficult step. Why have the speech therapists ignored this experience 
as a source of hypotheses upon which to base experimental re- 
search—or even thevrizing? 

Fourth Question: What is the mechanism by which our emo- 
tions influence the- workings of our attention? Psychoanalysis has 
explored this question in several ways, but other approaches seem 
desirable. Not that the psychoanalysts have been wrong, but one 
cannot avoid the impression that their discussions have left us with 
more questions than answers. 

Fifth Question: Is attention, in fact, such a crucial aspect of 
the process of human communication that it should become the 
central figure in the very definition of “communication”? The 
writers once proposed that “communication” be defined as a process 
of directing the attention of the listener to (a) certain memories 
that the listener already has, or (b) to perceptible stimuli, or (c) 
ic both, in a planned sequence such that the listener may discover 
relationships between them of which he was not previously aware.* 
Since formulating it, we have come to realize that this definition 


1. Kenneth Harwood and Francis Cartier, “On Definition of Listenability” 
Southern Speech Journal, 18, 1 (Sept. ’52) 20-23. 

2. Colin Cherry, On Human Communication, (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1957). 
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does little more than arrange a series of unknown quantites into a 
rather suggestive abstraction. However, it has its values and we 
still find it provocative. 

If these questions seem unimportant, if the problems do not 
seem relevant to your work and your interests, we beg you to 
answer the following: 

(1) In the last research report you read, was attention an im- 
portant variable? Was it controlled? Considered? Was it even 


mentioned? 
(2) Is attention an important factor in learning? What was 
the last article you read on learning in which attention was dis- 


cussed? 

(3) Is attention an imporant aspect of any important segment 
of the job by which you make a living? Would a better understand- 
ing of its nature be of any assistance to you? 

(4) Should we continue to ignore it as a subject of inquiry? 


3. F. A. Cartier and K. A. Harwood, “On Definition of Communication” 
Journal of Communication, ITI (Nov., 1953) 71-75. 
*” - ” 


What you say always matters more than the way you say it. The first 
function of speech is communication—getting your ideas across to others. 
And no American accent, however marked, really prevents your communicat- 
ing with other Americans. 

Furthermore, the good English of any region is as “correct” as the good 
English of any other region. You recognize good English when you hear it, 
so there is no need to feel guilty if your English is good for your region but 
different from that of another region. 

Still, since others do use your speech to take your measure, it would be 
foolish not to try to improve it anyway you can. 

And you can learn to speak more acceptably in an easy, practical way. 
Simply listen carefully to the speech of people around you who command 
respect and show good taste and social assurance. Such people tend to ap- 
proach a usage that calls little attention to itself and offends few hearers. 
One’s talk can be patterned after theirs. 

Adapting to your surroundings this way is quite different from decorating 
your speech with put-on airs. Let “when in Rome” be ycur rule. If you live 
in Topeka, talk like a Topekan even if you hail from Atlanta originally. The 
citizens of Topeka will forgive you for coming from Atlanta, but not for pre- 
tending to come from London. 

In time, any inflection and pronunciations that make you sound strange 
will become less apparent in your speech. Your talk will become a closer 
approximation of the locally accepted standard. Then people will pay more 
attention to what you say because they will be less distracted by the way that 
you say it. —Changing Times. (The Kiplinger Magazine). January, 1957 
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“DOES ANYONE ACTUALLY READ OUR LETTERS?” 
ELIZABETH J. NORTON 


As librarian of our accounting and tax library I buy books and 
subscribe for current services. In so doing I sometimes bang into the 
barrier of inadequate response. An actual correspondence is pre- 
sented here, unchanged except for substitutions for proper names 
and deletion of extraneous subjects. 

So, just imagine that it is November 1, 1954, and we wish to 
have our library receive two airmail subscriptions for 1955 for the 
“Record,” published weekly by the “Publishers.” Here we go. 


* * *x 


Nov. 1 Accountants, Purchase Order 4709 
Agent, Publishers 
2 subscriptions to Record for calendar year 1955 @ $36.00, $72.00 
Send both subscriptions by AIRMAIL, to HONOLULU 
(Discontinue Hilo subscription as of Dec. 31, 1954.) 


Nov. 5 Publishers: 
Charge to Accountants, Honolulu 
Enter a renewal order for the following: 2 copies Record—AIR- 
MAIL, beginning date 1/1/55, expiration date 12/31/55, price $72.00, 
terms of p2yment $72.00 1/2/55. 
Agent, Publishers 


Jan. 5 Publishers: 

We have TWO subscriptions to Record for the calendar year 1955, 
BOTH TO BE SENT AIRMAIL TO HONOLULU. 

We have received ONE copy of your January 3, 1955 Record. 

Will you please see that we receive TWO copies, BOTH BY 
AIRMAIL? 

Last year we had considerable trouble about our Record sub- 
scriptions and, so far as I know, never did get the matter cleared up. 

Our subscriptions for 1955 are shown on our Purchase Order 
No. 4709, dated November 1, 1954. We received a white form 
(carbon copy) from Agent, dated November 5, 1954, which states 
“2 copies Record—AIRMAIL 1/1/55 12/31/55 $72.00.” 

We have not received an invoice for these two subscriptions; 
we will be glad to make payment when we receive an invoice and 
when we are receiving both subscriptions regularly. 

Accountants 


Elizabeth J. Norton—1720 Ala Moana, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
[111] 
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On January 5, 1955, we wrote you about the two subscriptions 
we have for your Record. We have not yet received any response 
to that letter. 

Accountants 


Accountants: 

Your letter of January Sth has been taken up by our adjustment 
department and I am sure that you will hear from them as soon as 
they have settled the problem. 

Salesman, Publishers 


Salesman, Publishers: 

On January 5, 1955, we wrote regarding our order for two air- 
mail subscriptions to your Record. We are still receiving only 
one copy weekly. These Records were ordered November 1, 1954. 
We have not heard from your “adjustment department.” 

Accountants 


Publishers: 

We are returning to you herewith your invoice No. S-23048 
dated March 9, 1955, for “2 copies Records to 1/1/57,” total charge 
$52.60, “payable 10 days.” We believe this invoice is sent in 
error. We have not entered any subscriptions for Records for 
1956, which apparently is the period covered by the invoice we are 
returning. 

As we have repeatedly explained, we did enter an order for two 
copies of Records for 1955, to be sent to us airmail. We received 
one copy for each of the nine weeks January 3-February 28, 1955. 
Beginning with March 7 we have received three copies each week. 
We have received no invoice for our 1955 subscriptions. 

You have sent us numerous booklets, etc., regarding the services 
you offer, but the cost of an annual subscription to Record does 
not appear to be listed. 

What is the cost of an annual subscription to Record? 

The foregoing may seem an odd question, in view of our having 
at hand a current invoice. However, we have records showing the 
annual cost of two subscriptions at rates ranging from $21.00 to 
$36.00 for each subscription. 

Accountants 


Accountants: 

Your letter of March 28th has just been delivered to me, with 
all the facts accumulated. If we list them point by point, I think 
you'll find them easier to follow. 

1. The Record is $24.00 per year. We recently established a spe- 
cial air-mail rate for Hawaii subscribers, realizing the difficulties 
involved in getting the reports to you on time. Tiiis price is $2.00 
per year, us opposed to a much higher rate here in tic states. In 
previous years, the cost of the letter was $21.00 a year, but increased 
production costs forced us to increase that price. 

2. Because of the difficulties we have been having, we adjusted 
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your account, which resulted in Invoice No. S-23048 at a total charge 
tions of $52.60. This is for two copies of Record to 1/1/56 (the original 
onse invoice showing 1/1/57 is typographically incorrect and has been 

adjusted). Since you had two separate subscriptions on file before, 
and one of them was paid for, we transferred these to the combina- 

tion billing at the new air-mail rate and applied credit of $24.60 

from the subscription paid for recently. This leaves a balance due 
ment on your Record of $28.00. 

m as 3. The stencil is properly marked and we are sure that the two 
copies are going out air-mail regularly, Miss Norton. I hope that 
you are receiving them regularly now. 

This would seem to clear up the loose ends, Miss Norton. I 
would appreciate your contacting me whenever you need help again. 


air- Even though I may not handle the specific problem at hand, if I 
only receive your letters first I will be better able to keep track of the 
1954. ’ correspondence so that I'll have a full picture when the questions 


arise, as has happened here. 
Salesman, Publishers 


Apr. 19 Publishers, for the attention of Salesman: 





3048 Thank you for your letter of April 11, 1955. 
large With regard to Item 3 of your letter: We are now receiving 
t in regularly two copies of Record by air mail. 
for With regard to Item 2 of your letter: We do not have any 
> are invoice billing us for the two copies of Record for 1955; we do not 
understand the statements in your Item 2 paragraph. It seems 
two that your bill for the Record for 1955 should be as follows: 
*ived 
1955. 2 copies Records @ $24.00 .200.......2......:200--+ ...$48.00 
veek. Air mail charge, 2 copies @ $2.00 ........................ 4.00 
vices $52.00 
does Less: 


Charge for one copy not received, 9 weeks 
January 3-February 28 (9/104 of $52.00) 4.50 














ving 
- the $47.50 
0 to —— 
Our records show that the last payments we made to you for Records 
were on February 22, 1954, as follows: 
{ 
with Record to DI. cepssceapacunidianagieetcarmenetes: $21.00 
hink Air mail sncpinamaniidiiinaubinibionin duncnninwdtunaiitintnesbeeindatisaweittineke 2.00 
spe- Your inveize $-31015 ............................ $23.00 
ilties | "'S } sere $21.00 
“~ _R Df UY ee - 
. a } eee = ela etter 2.00 





Your tevetee S-35065 ..............c................. ..$23.53 
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According to our records, we paid for two Records for 1954 (Not all 
of these reports were received.), and have not made any payments 
for the two Records for 1955. 
As stated in the preceding paragraph, we do not now have any 
Publishers invoice for our two 1955 subscriptions. 
Accountants 


We have now completed six months of negotiations. We have 
succeeded in receiving our two copies of the Record, but there seems 
to be a slight difference of opinion as to what we owe the Publishers 
for them. So we continue; clearing this up should be easy. 


* * * 


May 4 Accountants: 

With all the confusion we’ve had about your Record, we did 
goof on the credit allowance. Please forgive us for overlooking 
that in the beginning. 

We have reduced the charge by $4.50 as requested and you will 
note the difference in your next bill. 

It looks as if somewhere along the line, something else happened. 
Attached is a photo of the slip returned with the $24.60 payment 
of which you have no record. We accepted that payment, Miss 
Norton, and applied it to the subscription as directed. When we 
canceled that subscription in favor of the combination order now in 
effect, we applied the full credit to the new order. I’m sure the 
photo attached will enable you to complete your records. 

Attached also is the original invoice for the 1955 subscription, 
which you say you did not have. This was returned to us for 
correction of the typographical error in the expiration date. I have 
corrected that on all our records. I’m enclosing the invoice so that 
you may add it to your records. 

Looks like we're all settled now! Let me know if there’s any- 
thing else puzzling you. 

Salesman, Publishers 


May 6 Publishers, for the attention of Salesman: 
Thank you for your letter of May 4, written in response to 
our letter of April 19. 
We are returning to you for the second time your invoice S-23048. 
As we stated in our letter of March 28, in which we returned 
invoice S-23048 for the first time, this invoice is for the year 1956, 
and we have not even ordered any Records for 1956. 
We are also returning to you herewith the photo of the slip 
returned with the $24.60 payment of which we have no record. 
The reason we have no record of this payment is that we did not 
make the payment. The payment was made by Mr. Auditor, a 
member of our staff, who ordered the Record personally, and paid 
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for it with his personal check. (Incidentally, Mr. Auditor says he 
has not been receiving his copies lately.) 

If you will look at our purchase order No. 4709, dated November 
1, 1954, you will see that we ordered two subscriptions to the Record 
for 1955, both to be sent to us at Honolulu. We are now receiving 
these subscriptions. (Possibly one of them is an erroneous transfer 
of Mr. Auditor’s subscription.) These two subscriptions were order- 
ed by Accountants to be sent to the firm, and have nothing to do 
with any subscriptions that may have been made by individuals. 

We still have not received an invoice for our two subscriptions 
for 1955, ordered on Purchase Order 4709. This invoice we believe 
should be for $47.50, as set forth in our letter of April 19. 

Accountants 


May 16 Accountants: 


Your letter of May 6 cleared up the only possible snag left. 
Thanks very much. A copy of my letter to Mr. Auditor is en- 
closed. It explains what we have done to compensate for that 
misunderstanding. 

Your Record subscription is still on file for two copies airmail 
to January 1, 1956. I have corrected the invoice, which I am re- 
turning to you. Mr. Auditor’s payment has been transferred back 
to his personal subscription and you will soon be billed for the 
original amount less the $4.50 reduction already agreed upon. 

We have a suggestion which will need your approval, Miss 
Norton. May we put the 2-copy subscription on a perpetual 
renewal basis? This will eliminate much of the confusion we have 
had in the past and will save you the trouble of making sure that 
the renewal is in on time, etc. Under our perpetual renewal system, 
we will bill- you annually for the cost of the order and the stencil 
will be marked io continue copies at all times without expiration. 
It can be canceled at any time you wish, just by advising us or 
Agent. If you will let me have your comments on this I will make 
the final arrangements immediately. 

You have indeed been patient through the settlement of this, 
Miss Norton, and we sincerely appreciate it. Your letters are always 
welcome, so please do continue to let me know when we can be of 
assistance. 

Salesman, Publishers 


May 23 Publishers, for the attention of Salesman: 


Thank you for your letter of May 16 enclosing a copy of your 
letter to Mr. Auditor. I assume that he will write to you if he 
has any questions or comments. 

The second paragraph of your letter of May 16 to Accountants 
seems to mention two invoices. We have not yet received, with 
your letter or otherwise, any invoice for our 1955 subscriptions to 
Record. 

The third paragraph of your letter to us suggests a perpetual 
renewal of our two Record subscriptions, subject to cancellation at 
any time. We shall be glad to consider this suggestion when our 
1955 subscriptions are completely in order. 

Accountants 
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May 27 


May 31 
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Accountants: 

My apologies! When I signed the letter of May 16 and gathered 
the enclosures together I neglected to include the invoice for Record. 
Here it is, attached to this letter. 

Thanks very much for bringing this to my attention. 

With your authorization of May 23, we will put your account 
on a perpetual renewal basis, to insure no loss of subsequent issues. 
Should you decide against this at any time, all you will have to do 
is let me know. 

Salesman, Publishers 


Enclosure: 
Publishers original invoice S-23048, March 9, 1955, renewal Agent: 








2 copies Record to 1/1/56 .......... $48.00 
Air mail charge eicticesiedad ‘ .... 400 

$52.00 
T. H. General Excise Tax. ............ shag 0.60 
Payable 10 days ... on eae _— $52.60 








Publishers records corrected to this effect May 4, 1955. 
Salesman 


Publishers, for the attention of Salesman: 
We have received your note of May 27, 1955, enclosing invoice 
S-23048 for $52.60 for 2 copies of the Record for 1955. You now 
have sent us an invoice for the correct year, 1955, but for an amount 
we believe is incorrect. As set forth in our letter of April 19, 1955, 
and acknowledged by your letter of May 4, 1955, we believe the 
invoice should be for $47.50. When we receive a corrected invoice, 
we will send you a check. 
You state in your note of May 27, 1955: 
“With your authorization of May 23, we will put 
your account on a perpetual renewal basis. .... . 
Will you please read the final paragraph of our letter of May 23, 
1955? WE HAVE NOT AUTHORIZED ANY RENEWAL OF OUR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. We said: 
“We shall be glad to consider this suggestion 
when our 1955 subscriptions are completely in order.” 
A promise to consider a suggestion is certainly a long way from 
an authorization of a renewal. 
In your letter of May 4, 1955, you said: 
“Let me know if there’s anything else puzzling 
you.” 
What puzzles us is this: Does anyone actually read our letters? 
The only letter we have written to which we received an adequate 
and prompt response was the letter in which we cancelled our em- 
ployment reports. We have been working on our two Record sub- 
scriptions since November 1, 1954 (a period of 7 months), and still 
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have not managed to get the matter cleared up; we have an un- 
believably thick file on the subject. 
At present the actions needed on your part are: 
(1) send us a correct bill for our 1955 subscriptions; 
(2) remove from your records any subscription by us to the 
Record for issues after 1955. 
Accountants 
July 1 Publishers corrected invoice S-23048, 
2 Reports to 1/1/56 ...... ; ; ~isescoene 


* * * 


We have now received: 

Invoice for 1956 for $52.60 (sent back). 

Notice in April 11 letter that amount due is $28.00. 
Invoice for 1956 for $52.60 (sent back). 

Invoice for 1955 for $52.60. 

“Corrected” invoice for 1955 for $22.94. 


Veen e 


The amounts swing from one side to the other of the amount we 
wrote on April 19 that we thought we owed—$47.50—and the 
down-side swing has increased. 

Further correspondence seemed waste time, so on July 19 the 
bill business was orally assigned to Agent. We have no records of 
his procedures, but they succeeded to the extent that in August we 
received an unitemized bill for $47.54, only four cents more than 
our April 19 calculation. We paid the $47.54 on September 6, 
feeling somewhat worn out by the ten-month struggle. 

Our 1956 subscriptions were received quite normally. We have 
three paid subscriptions for 1957 and have been receiving four 
copies; we did not feel equal to investigating this superfluity. 


Good mental health may be defined in many ways; simply it is the ability 
to work, love and play effectively without conflict. When a person is torn 
by inner conflicts and anxiety, he begins to have difficulty in getting along 
with his fellow men, and in adjusting to society. The seriousness of these 
inner stresses and the success the person has in handling them will determine 
how much of a problem his maladjustment will be to him and to those who 
come into contact with him. 

—William R. Spriegel, Dean 
College of Business Administration, 
University of Texas 














INTEGRATING THE TEACHING OF READING AND 
LISTENING COMPREHENSION 


Crype W. Dow 


The teaching of the language arts is at present wedded to the 
principle of integration. Whether such integration is desirable or 
undesirable will be determined in the final analysis by the actual 
performance of our students. Present attempts at integration lead 
to numerous experiments as well as frequent difficulties. Sometimes 
it seems that integration is another meaning for omission; a partic- 
ular aspect of training is just integrated right out of the curriculum. 
If you are like me you rarely know who is supposed to be integrat- 
ing: Is it the teacher or the student? Where does the integration 
take place? Is it in the subject matter? In the practice? In the 
mind of the student? Therefore, if we are going to be at all help- 
ful—and this paper does intend to be helpful—we need to clarify 
the present use of the term. 

Integration as the term is used here rests on the assumption that 
there are certain similarities between two things; in this case be- 
tween the two receptive skills of reading and listening. These 
similarities permit students to read about or listen to factors that 
are “common to both.” Secondly, the “commonality” of materials 
permits the students to apply this information, or these abilities, 
to more than one thing. In other words, integration involves the 
making of generalizations which assist understanding or permit 
application to a minimum of two things. 

To approach the term from another angle we may recall some 
of the research that has been done on transfer of training: We 
know that transfer does not take place automatically; we know 
that more or better transfer takes place if attention is directed 
toward the desired similar ends. Second, we know that the closer 
the two types of skill are the more likelihood there is that the desired 
transfer will take place. The essence of integration is that we must 
have similarities or “commonalities” of either subject matter or 
skills or both which permit transfer. 


Clyde W. Dow—Professor of Communication Skills, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Dow was a member of the Vertical Committee on Listening of 
the NCTE, and is a member of the Listening Comprehension Committee of 
the NSSC. 
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* A list of the materials examined is given at the end of this paper. 
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Please do not misunderstand at this point. There is no intent 
here to imply that there are no differences between reading and lis- 
tening, but the intent is to make clear that there are a number 
of similarities which permit the same information to be applied 
very easily to many aspects of the two receptive skills. What are 
some of these common factors that we can tell students about that 
will help them? Following are eight “common ground” factors 
which manuals for improving reading, and the tests of reading 
ability suggest as being significant aspects of reading comprehen- 
sion.* These same factors may be applied readily and easily to 
improving listening comprehension. Each should be discussed with 
students or students should read about them as an approach to 
improving their important receptive skills. 


1. The problem of meaning. How do we read? Here we are 
not interested in eye movements, fixation, etc., but with the psycho- 
logical aspects of symbols and meaning. It is said that we read 
with our experience. From a series of printed symbols we stir up 
in ourselves a series of past experiences. By combining or re-com- 
bining these we create or arouse new experiences in ourselves. 
Both in reading and listening we are concerned with thought 
arousal; in the first case it is by a series of printed symbols; in 
the second case it is by a series of auditory (primarily) symbols; 
but in both cases the activity of the central nervous system is to 
use these symbols to stir up meaning on the basis of our past ex- 
perience. In both cases we are acting as “receivers” to the stimula- 
tion of someone else’s pre-arranged symbols. This “commonality” 
of receiving and arousing thought—with all the possible difficulties 
that such reception is heir to—is one of the strongest reasons for 
considering information about reading and listening together. 

2. Motivation, concentration, set: Horace Judson, in his manual 
The Techniques of Reading, discusses the subject, of “concen- 
tration.” Other manuals use such terms as “motivation” “readiness” 
and “set.” What common factors exist here? The act of corcentra- 
tion and its basis, motivation, are so similar in both reading and 
listening tht it is unnecessary to labor this point. Both situations 
demand that the receiver find some basis within himself to motivate 
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him to try to receive ideas from the printed or heard material. 
Similarly in both situations there needs to be that concentration, 
that focusing of attention on the matter at hand to the exclusion of 
other distracting influences. Additionally there is the state of “read- 
iness” or psychological “set” that a receiver can use to prepare 
himself for the written or spoken message. 


3. Organization. Organization as an aid to understanding is 
discussed by authorities in all four of the communication skills, 
but we shall concentrate on the receptive skills. As a guide to 
determining the organizational pattern of printed material Marvin 
Glock cites the story of the colored preacher who first told his 
audience what he was going to tell them, then he told them, and 
finally he told them what he had told them. This is an example of 
the very obvious pattern of arrangement to help a reader or a 
listener. That such obvious assistance to a receiver is uncommon 
is clearly indicated by Judson, who says: 


A few considerate authors clearly indicate the organization of their 
work. With most authors, however, you have to dig out for yourself 
the general plan of the selection. 


If we substitute the term “speakers” for “authors” we have a one- 
to one relationship between reading and listening. A discussion of 
organizational patterns and the closely related aspect of transitional 
words, phrases, and sentences can make a significant contribution 
to enabling students to become better readers and listeners. 


4. Purposes in Reading. Reading varies with purpose say most 
reading authorities. What does the reader want to find out? Does 
he want an over-all picture, the complete details, some single aspect, 
or does he want the information for some specific purpose? The 
kind of reading to be done will be determined by the purpose the 
reader has in mind. In some cases the reader will skim; in others 
he will look for one or two specific facts; and in still others he will 
do a very thorough study-reading. In listening we have not been 
sufficiently clear on this point. Maybe it is because we as teachers 
believe that every word we utter is of utmost importance. We need 
to draw parallels between purposes in reading and purposes in lis- 
tening, and then to teach accordingly. Each person who reads this 
will have experienced the listening situation when he wanted only 
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a single, specific piece of information, and yet was forced to listen 
to a long and elaborate recital of “the whole story.” When you 
want a single detail should you listen, or read, in the same manner 
and with the same intent as when you want a full understanding of 
a passage? Neither should students. 


5. Retention and recall. The basis of all reading and listen- 
ing comprehension is a certain amount of memory. All tests of 
reading and listening comprehension involve retention of what has 
been received. Although all reading manuals make use of questions 
based on recall of material that has been read Glock’s is one of the 
few that has any discussion of the mental processes involved. It 
may be that information “about” is less important than actual 
practice “in”? remembering, but it is certain that remembering is a 
fundamental aspect of both reading and listening. 


6. Vocabulary. The understanding of individual words, and an 
extension of this skill to understanding phrases and sentences form 
the basis of our comprehension in both reading and listening. In- 
creasing a student’s acquaintance with new words or giving him 
additional meanings for old words is one of the basic ways of en- 
riching his experience. That such growth can take place in both 
reading and listening can easily be seen. The concept of words in 
different contexts having differing meanings is included not only 
in reading tests, but is also found in the Brown-Carlsen Listening 
Comprehension Test. Wherever students can acquire new words 
or refinements of meaning for words they already know, they should 
be encouraged. Using both listening and reading for such exposure 
increases the opportunity for learning. 


7. Tone and intent. Some writing can be appreciated only if a 
clear understanding of the general tone or intent is grasped by the 
reader. Full comprehension of a gay or an ironical passage can 
be lost if the tone is not detected. Herein lies one of the areas 
where examples through listening can contribute much to reading. 
If read aloud by a reasonably skillful interpreter the speech by 
Mark Anthony from Julius Caesar, or the comments of Shylock 
about lending money to one who has called him dog, can probably 
be of more use in helping students to detect irony, innuendo, 
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sarcasm, etc., than anything else we can do. Both in reading and 
listening, if students are to comprehend adequately they need to 
have some understanding of the facetious twist, the wry intonation, 
and the tongue-in-cheek type of remark. 


8. Note-making. Although note-making is neither a skill of 
reading nor of listening, it may in some cases be a necessary evil 
accompaniment. If you are a book-marker you probably do not 
make notes on material from your own books, but if the books be- 
long to others then there is the necessity for taking notes so that 
the material may be available when needed. The reasons for mak- 
ing notes on both material read and material listened to are to be 
considered similar only when the original material is not again 
available. If we can go to the library again and look up the mate- 
rial, or can play a tape or a recording of the spoken message then 
our reasons for notes are simply to save the time and labor of go- 
ing through the entire process again. But when the book is to be 
far away, or when the spoken message will not be repeated, then 
we make notes so that we can recall what we received. Note- 
making is an aid to memory; with perfect memories we would need 
no written reminders. In both cases the amount and the type of 
notes will be determined by the purpose for which the notes are 
made. Teachers can give suggestions on what notes are likely to be 
of most value for specific purposes and they can offer suggestions 
on how to make them most efficiently. 

The remaining common factors differ from the preceding. 
Whereas the first eight factors were those that underlie the activity 
of the receptive skills those that follow are aspects of comprehen- 
sion that are normally used by reading manuals to determine 
whether the student has actually understood what he has read. The 
following factors are not to be talked about nor read about at great 
length, but they are to be used in the phrasing of questions to focus 
attention on comprehension, and to help the student (as well as 
the teacher) know for himself whether he understood what he read 
and what he heard. Brief discussion of these factors, plus a great 
deal of drill on them will enable the student to become more effec- 
tive both as a reader and as a listener. Before these practice fac- 
tors will be meaningful to you it is necessary that you understand 
the basic principles on which this writer believes all four of the 
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communication skills rest. We turn our attention now to those 
three principals: 

A. First, we must establish for the student a desirable goal. 
He must grasp as clearly as possible what is desired. If, for ex- 
ample, you want him to know and recognize main ideas or main 
points in what he is reading or what he is hearing, then he needs 
to have examples given, and he needs to have main ideas defined, 
and possibly delimited from purpose, thesis sentence, and support- 
ing material. Additionally, he may be told where main ideas are 
likely to occur in print and in formal talks. The student now has 
some concept of what a main idea is. He has some reasonably 
clear-cut goal to reach if he is asked to find a main idea. 

B. Second, there must be an opportunity for practice with at- 
tention directed toward the desired goal. If we continue with our 
original example, then the student must have a chance to detect 
main ideas in both heard and read materials. 

C. Last, there must be some evaluation or appraisal of the 
degree of accomplishment of the goal. Continuing with the ex- 
ample: It is to be hoped that the student himself would first make 
some evaluation of the appropriateness of his selections. He might 
compare his selection of main ideas with the guides presented by 
the teacher; he might compare them with what a student speaker 
thought were his own main ideas. Additionally the other students 
in the class and the teacher might “feed” back to him their reac- 
tions of the degree to which the goal had been reached. Perhaps 
he selected the main idea in three cases, but in two others he selected 
developmental, humorous stories instead. 

These three steps complete the cycle, but it is desirable to 
elaborate upon the next step because of its variation. We are 
ready now to return to step “A” again, but this time we can be 
more specific in establishing the goal to be reached. We can now 
perceive certain specifics in which the student did or did not “suc- 
ceed,” and we can give new guides, or we as teachers can attempt 
to explain “why” one statement is more likely to be a main idea 
than is another. We can give additional direction or information. 
Then parts “B” and “C” of the cycle are repeated with the intent 
of refining the skill with each performance. 

The above procedures are commonly used in teaching the two 
transmission skills of writing and speaking; they can be equally 
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effective in improving performance in the receptive skills of read- 
ing and listening. Here are fourteen types of questions to be asked, 
or activities to be performed, that can be discussed briefly, and can 
then be used to evaluate the degree of comprehension of most 
written and spoken materials: (There is some duplication between 
the following list and the first eight points presented. Such du- 
plication is considered desirable). 

1. Determine the writer’s or speaker’s purpose. Write it as a 
sentence, or announce it to the class, or select it from among 
several multiple choice statements. 

2. Determine the central idea of a paragraph or series of 
paragraphs, or from a section or sections of a talk. In a manner 
similar to that listed for Number 1, write it, or state it, etc. 

3. Identify the supporting or developmental materials. What 
were they? Where were they? How do they function to support 
or not support the idea? 

4. Distinguish between purpose, central idea and supporting 
details. This involves a rather clear understanding of several aspects 
of a piece of communication. 

5. Derive or infer a purpose or a central idea from details 
when the central idea or purpose is not stated. Roughly this in- 
volves the reasoning process of inferring a generalization from a 
number of particular instances. 

6. Select the more important main points or main ideas from 
a total reading or speech. Which are the more important? Why? 
What is the basis for determining importance? 

7. Select the more significant or more relevant details for de- 
veloping an idea. Which ones are more significant? Why? 

8. Describe the organization. Name the pattern or type. Note 
especially any important transitional words or statements that tend 
to reveal the major divisions of thought. 

9. Reveal understanding of individual words, phrases, etc. 
What is the best meaning for a given word in a particular context? 
Note any words or phrases that qualify or limit or even reverse 
the stated meaning. 

10. Draw conclusions or make valid inferences from the mate- 
rial read or heard. An example of this type of question which has 
been taken from the Harvard Reading Films is: “We can infer 
that in his day Hubbard probably championed the cause of (a) 
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labor; (b) socialism; (c) Big Business; (d) established religion.” 

11. Apply the idea(s) of the material read or heard to com- 
parable situations or subject matter. This is another way of stating 
the typical analogies type of question. For example: The acceler- 
ator on a car serves the same purpose as a ——————— on a train. 

12. Determine the mood or intent or a part or the whole of 
what was read or heard. How is this mood achieved? Is it done 
by the words selected; by the length of sentence; by the tone of 
voice; by exaggeration? 

13. Indicate that you remember the main idea and significant 
details by writing them, or telling them, or by selecting them from 
a series of multiple-choice statements. 

14. Write a summary statement of what you read or heard, 
or select the best summary statement from a series of prepared 
statements. A good summary statement usually includes the main 
idea (thesis sentence, topic sentence, speech sentence) and the 
significant details. 

There is some repetition between the first eight and the last 
fourteen points; omitting this repetition there are approximately 
eighteen factors of reading comprehension that seem sufficiently 
similar to listening comprehension to permit integration or transfer. 
How shall we integrate them in a program? Some would say, let’s 
have studenis read to improve their writing, speaking, listening, 
and improve their reading at the same time. Others would have 
students write to improve their speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing. Those teachers who say, “I talk to my students about 
reading, writing, and speaking, and the students listen, so I am 
teaching and they are practicing listening,” exemplify another type 
of integration. And there are various other combinations of the 
four skills that could be made. 

Unfortunately, such integrative patterns as those listed above 
generally develop so that students reading to improve their writing, 
etc., have no mention of reading per se; they are given no specific 
goals nor directions on how to proceed; no adequate explanation is 
made; and no evaluated practice with attention directed to im- 
proving reading itself materializes. In this case as well as in the 
other examples cited, we have successfully integrated one or more 
of the skills right out of the curriculum. Obviously, every time we 
read we are not trying to improve our reading, and everytime we 
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listen we are not trying to improve our listening nor are we so doing 
most of the time we read or listen; but there must be some time 
when the specific skills as such are considered by themselves for 
themselves and not for the ends which they are to achieve. It is 
at these times that the three aspects necessary for improvement 
of a skill must be treated as ends in themselves, worthy of time, 
attention and our best teaching efforts. We may convey the infor- 
mation to our students either by print or by ear, for there they are 
acquiring the principles, the goals, or the common ground among 
the skills, but when it comes to the practice for the improvement of 
the specific skill students should at these times be reading to im- 
prove their reading, and at other times listening to improve their 
listening. Integration may easily take place on the information 
level, and to some extent on the evaluational level, but not so easily, 
if at all, on the practice level. 
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BRAINSTORMING IN AN EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 
A. Conrap Posz 


Colleges and universities in the United States are facing a prob- 
lem of some severity, stemming from the increases in enrollment 
which are certain to come. Complicating the problem even more 
is the fact that there are not going to be enough well-educated in- 
dividuals available, even if there should be the necessary funds 
to pay them, to adequately staff academic institutions swollen with 
these increases. 

If institutions of higher education are going to try to cope with 
these larger numbers of students, it seems rather obvious, then, 
that they must find ways to educate these large student bodies with 
faculties not as large proportionately as they are now. At the same 
time, every effort must be made not to lose quality in the process, 
either in the instructional or research programs. 

Michigan State University has instituted a program of planning 
designed to meet this problem. Realizing that the answer to this 
problem in instruction in History might not be the same as the 
answer in skills courses such as Speech and Communication Skills, 
the Vice President in Charge of Academic Affairs at the University 
issued a statement which included the following: 


. . it will be helpful if the faculties of the departments of 
the University devote themselves to a consideration of this 
problem with their deliberations culminating in a set of 
recommendations to be sent to the Dean of each College. 


In order to provide some common ground for discussion of this 
problem in the various departments of the University, several 
assumptions were set forth in the above mentioned statement. Of 
vital concern to the faculties teaching in the undergraduate pro- 
grams were the following: 


1. Enrollment will increase by sixty-five percent with the 
faculty increasing only ten percent. 


A. Conrad Posz—aAssistant Professor, Communication Skills, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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2. There will be no material change in the curricula elected 
by students at the undergraduate level. 

3. The shift in proportion of students studying at the under- 
graduate level will be from 87.3% at present to 80%. 

4. There will be, by the time this increase in enrollment be- 
comes fact, twenty percent more space available to each 
department. 


A statement of the dimensions of the above problem, including 
a list of assumptions, was sent to the head of each department of 
the University. Realizing that this problem will demand creative 
solutions, Mr. Bagwell, Head of the Department of Communication 
Skills, decided to try Brainstorming, a discussion technique reputed 
to foster creative solutions, as one method of eliciting suggestions 
from the faculty of the Department of Communication Skills. The 
author, who has taught courses and served as a consultant in Crea- 
tive Thinking, was selected to serve as chairman of the project. 

The following description of procedures, materials and resultant 
ideas might be of value to other educational groups desiring to use 
Brainstorming. 


Preparation 


The first step was a meeting between the author and Professor 
Bagwell to make some preliminary decisions. First, the date of the 
meeting was set. Second, it was decided that the staff should 
Brainstorm in six groups of approximately 10 persons per group. 
Third, six chairmen were tentatively selected, subject to their 
availability and willingness to participate. Fourth, it was deter- 
mined that the chairmen should be briefed about their roles and 
given any training necessary. Materials to be distributed to the 
staff prior to the meeting were decided upon. Sixth, plans were 
made for rooms, time to be spent in Brainstorming, and methods 
of conducting the meetings. Seventh, a decision wes made relative 
to the method of processing the ideas suggested in the meetings. 

Approximately two weeks prior to the meeting, a detailed state- 
ment of the problem faced by the University was duplicated and 
distributed to the staff. At this time they were told about the 
forthcoming meeting and asked to think about possible solutions 
to the problem as it related to the Communication Skii!s Depart- 
ment. 
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One week later, two additional documents were distributed to 
the faculty of the department: (1) a description of Brainstorm- 
ing, including the rules; and (2) a checklist designed to stimulate 
new ideas. 

The description of Brainstorming listed and discussed the fol- 
lowing concepts and rules: (1) Quantity is desired; (2) Let your- 
self go; wild ideas are welcome; (3) Don’t hold back an idea be- 
cause you think someone may laugh at it; (4) Don’t evaluate... 
don’t judge; (5) In addition to contributing new ideas, try to im- 
prove on ideas presented by others; (6) Try to get into the spirit 
of “free-wheeling,” almost free association, type of creative activity 
in the session. Other information in this hand-out included a dis- 
cussion of the role the chairmen would be playing, a warning that 
the group should expect a certain number of impractical ideas, and 
some suggestions relative to follow-up activities to be undertaken 
after the Brainstorm Sessions. 

The checklist raised questions related to eight ways of changing 
a methodology, a proposal, a plan, an idea: adapt, modify, magnify, 
minify, substitute, rearrange, reverse, combine. Each of the above 
eight categories contained a list of questions. For example, after 
the word “substitute” were the following questions: Who else 
instead? What else instead? Other ingredient? Other material? 
Other process? Other power? Other place? Other approach? 
Other tone of voice? 

Of the six individuals selected to serve as chairman, three had 
previously conducted Brainstorm Sessions. The other three had 
neither conducted nor participated in such sessions. Two one hour 
meetings were held to discuss the role of a Brainstorm chairman, 
the rules of Brainstorming, problems that a chairman can expect to 
run into, methods of handling these difficulties, plus facets of the 
present problem to be discussed in the Brainstorming Sessions. 

In these orientation meetings for chairman, the rules were dis- 
cussed in detail, relating them to the role of a chairman in enforc- 
ing these rules. The suggestions given to the chairman included the 
following items. The chairman must exclude judgements, even at 
the risk of antagonizing a participant. Allow participants to hitch- 
hike on a previous idea by adding to it, subtracting from it, re- 
versing all or part of it, combining it with something else, and so on. 
Do not criticize an individual for contributing an idea that seems 
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to be off the subject. Have the ideas written on the blackboard to 
facilitate association of ideas. Bar such “killer phrases” as: “That 
won’t work,” “We've already tried that,” “Let’s be practical,” “It’s 
against departmental policy,” “We don’t have enough faculty to 
do that.” A chairman can contribute ideas, but should do so only 
when there seems to be a lull in idea production by the group. A 
chairman can also speed up the flow of ideas by mentioning facets 
of the problem that have not yet been explored, or by returning 
to a phase that was only briefly touched on by the group. 

The group of chairmen drew up a list of possible areas that 
could be considered facets of the problem. Such a list is frequently 
helpful to a chairman desirous of aiding a group to explore as many 
of the different aspects of the problem as is possible in the time 
allotted. 

The last phase of orientation for the chairmen was the conduct- 
ing of a Brainstorm Session. It is difficult for a person who has 
never participated in such a session to adequately assume his role 
as a chairman. 


Preparatory Session 


The faculty of the Department of Communication Skills was 
asked to assemble in one room prior to proceeding to their Brain- 
storming groups. Several items of importance were discussed. First, 
the rules were reviewed. 

A few minutes were spent emphasizing the importance of “wild” 
ideas in the creative approach to problem solving: (1) this so called 
“wild” idea may prove to be the best solution to the problem; (2) 
while the idea may be of no value, it may lead to valuable ideas 
on the part of other participants; (3) this type of idea will help 
others to get out of traditional patterns of thinking. 

Third, it was pointed out that many people have the tendency 
to judge too quickly. Professors and administrators are especially 
prone to judge quickly. Both of these groups are in positions where 
they must make quick decisions and act upon them. They tend 
to pride themselves on being able to find fault quickly, to judge 
quickly, to see through inane arguments and ideas almost as soon 
as they are presented. Overcoming this tendency is a real challenge, 
but well worth the effort. 
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The faculty then dispersed to their assigned rooms. 
Brainstorm Sessions 


The procedure followed in the various groups was substantially 
the same. The chairman first wrote a brief statement of the prob- 
lem on the blackboard, “How can the Communication Skills De- 
partment educate 65 percent more students with an increase of only 
10 percent in staff, while at the same time maintaining or increas- 
ing the quality of education being provided?” A person was then 
selected to write the suggestions on the blackboard. The partici- 
pants were asked whether they had any questions about what the 
problem meant, or what the procedure was to be. The chairmen 
then started the meeting. 

The groups were in session for periods ranging from 20 to 30 
minutes. At the end of the session, participants assisted the chair- 
men by copying the ideas from the blackboards onto 4 x 6 cards. 

The groups varied in the production of ideas, from 59 to 91. 
The total number of ideas submitted was 408, of which total 350 
were unduplicated ideas. 


Follow-up Procedure 


After the duplicate cards were eliminated from the total num- 
ber, the remaining ideas were sorted into groups of related cards. 
Eleven major categories resulted. Further sorting resulted in sub- 
groups within each major category. 

Since the next step in the creative process involves evaluation 
of suggested solutions, the cards were given to the Departmental 
Advisory Committee. This committee was asked to screen the ideas, 
eliminating those ideas that would be valueless, and finally present 
a list of the best suggestions to the departmental faculty for further 
deliberation. The committee was asked to exercise caution in dis- 
carding ideas which at first seem impossible, for such suggestions 
might, upon further consideration or with some modifications, prove 
to be workable solutions. 

The committee has not, as yet, made its final report to the 
faculty. 
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Ideas Produced by Brainstorming 


In an article of this length it will not be possible to discuss all 
of the ideas that resulted. However, an attempt has been made to 
highlight the areas that received the most attention from the faculty. 
These ideas are presented with the hope that they might be worth- 
while, either in opening up some new areas of investigation that 
have not previously been considered by other institutions, or in 
helping other persons interested in conducting Brainstorm Sessions 
on similar problems to be aware of some possible areas of considera- 
tion. 

Teaching Staff. The largest number of unduplicated ideas (85) 
were in this area. The individual ideas will not be mentioned as 
such, but will be combined in such a way as to cover some of the 
important ones. (1) Teacher aids or assistants could be recruited 
from many sources (upper class students, lay people, faculty wives, 
“A” students, practice teachers) to help teach, evaluate speeches, 
grade themes, administer tests, etc. (2) Additional part-time teachers 
could be obtained by increasing graduate assistantships, drafting 
Upper Division teachers as part-time instructors, requiring ad- 
ministrators to teach part time, and employing business and pro- 
fessional persons at times when they would be available. (3) Ad- 
ditional full-time staff could be obtained by reducing the number 
of administrative jobs, training high school teachers to teach our 
course, hiring qualified faculty wives, raising the retirement age, 
calling back retired staff, subsidizing prospective staff in the com- 
pletion of their training, lowering job qualifications, increasing pay 
to make the job more attractive, start a high school training pro- 
gram similar to J.E.T.S. (4) Improving our present faculty by in- 
service training would help to meet the increased demands. (5) 
A more efficient use of our present staff could be accomplished by 
increasing teaching loads and reducing administrative responsibili- 
ties, secretarial work, committee work, meetings, and pressure to 
write and do research. Additional work from the present staff might 
result from putting all or part of the staff on 12 month appoint- 
ments, with appropriate increases in salaries. Additional miscellan- 
eous suggestions related to the teaching staff included having all 
teachers in the University teach communication skills, paying teach- 
ers on a piece-work basis, increasing the size of teaching load with 
increases in professional rank. 
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Teaching Methods. The second largest number of unduplicated 
ideas (65) were present in this category. Under our present system, 
each instructor is responsible for three classes of approximately 27 
students each. Each class meets five hours per week. During four 
of these hours, the classes meet separately; the fifth hour is a 
lecture meeting, attended by the students from all three of the in- 
structor’s sections. Many suggestions recommended changes in this 
system. (1) Larger lecture sections would free part of the staff 
for other teaching. (2) To free members of the staff for regular 
teaching, these additional suggestions were presented: assign part of 
the staff to lecture status so they could lecture to all of the students, 
use all taped or recorded lectures, employ radio or television for 
lecture materials, and make and/or use more movies. (3) To further 
economize, it was suggested that more of our course could be taught 
by lecture, spending more time in large groups and less time in 
small groups. 

Numerous suggestions related to involving students in the 
teaching and evaluation process. Training some of the brighter 
students to teach part of the course and to evaluate the rest of the 
students, training all students to evaluate each other’s writing and 
speaking, developing self-evaluation devices for students to use, 
and so on were considered ways of handling more students. For 
speech activities, the class could be split into small groups so that 
three or four students could be speaking at the same time and the 
students could evaluate each other’s speeches. The instructor could 
rotate among the groups, or have all speeches recorded and listen 
to them later. 

Acceleration or Waiving. Twenty suggestions related to waiving 
the course for certain students and faster acceleration of students 
through the course. Various requirements were proposed for exemp- 
tion from the course: high school grades in English and speech, a 
pre-enrollment examination, related work experience before college 
entrance, or declaration of a speech or English major in college. 
Parts of the course might be waived for certain other students: 
speech majors could be excused from all speech work; English ma- 
jors could be excused from all writing activity; students needing 
only a slight amount of work in one area, say speech, might be 
excused from classes and given tutoring; special sections might be 
set up for students who are strong in one skill and weak in others. 
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Lowering the requirements for acceleration within the course was 
also suggested, thus allowing larger numbers of students to skip 
the second and third terms of the course. 

Service Functions. Further gains in the number of staff avail- 
able for teaching could be made by eliminating service functions 
of the department. Improvement Services, designed to help students 
with deficiencies in writing, reading, speaking, and arithmetic, 
could be discontinued. The Office of Evaluation Services which 
provides testing, research, and statistical aid to various depart- 
ments could be reduced or eliminated. 

Schedule Changes. Fuller use of summer school, either by urg- 
ing or requiring student attendance, was recommended. The teach- 
ing day could be lengthened by scheduling more classes in the even- 
ing or by scheduling on a 24 hour a day basis. Saturday classes 
could be instituted. 

Reducing class hours per week from five to three or four would 
enable instructors to teach an extra section. Shortening class periods 
from 50 minutes to 40 minutes would enable the scheduling of more 
classes per day. 

Various plans were also suggested for moving all or part of the 
course from the freshman year to later years in college. These 
suggestions were based on the premise that there would be fewer 
students remaining in college to enroll in the course because of 
drop-outs. 

Changes in the Course. One form of change involved reducing 
the course from three terms to one or two terms, or abolishing it 
altogether. Accompanying the abolishing of the course, several al- 
ternatives were proposed: have the course taught in high school, 
or have the course taught in junior colleges (who might teach all 
students for the first two years). 

Suggested eliminations from the course were: speech training, 
writing training, reading training, listening training, all skills activi- 
ty, all content matter, and lectures. Various suggestions recom- 
mended reduction in emphasis on parts of the course: fewer 
speeches, shorter speeches, less emphasis on skills, less emphasis 
on content, fewer themes, or shorter themes. Some ideas also recom- 
mended isolating various skills and going back to teaching speech 
in one term and writing in a different term; or we could combine 
speaking and listening in one term and teach reading and writing 
together another term. 
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Higher Standards. Some ideas suggested higher university 
entrance requirements, thus reducing the total enrollment, and 
making the job of teaching the remaining students easier because 
of higher qualifications. Other ideas suggested stiffer grading within 
the department to eliminate poor students more quickly from col- 
lege. The remainder of the suggestions in this area were concerned 
with requiring activities for unqualified students before they could 
enroll in our course. 

Combined Courses. Several combinations of General Education 
courses were suggested. One idea recommended combining all four 
courses into one course, thus eliminating some of the duplications 
that take place. Others proposed combining our course with Hu- 
manities, or Social Science, or Natural Science. 

Miscellaneous. Ideas not included in the above categories in- 
cluded: (1) allow our course to be repeated only once; (2) elimi- 
nate attendance requirements; (3) change to the semester system; 
(4) conduct special summer sessions for poor students; (5) con- 
duct research to discover more efficient teaching methods; (6) en- 
courage other departments to place more emphasis on writing and 
speaking; (7) have part of our faculty teach the course in high 
schools thrvughout the state, to students who plan to attend Michi- 
gan State University; and (8) use educational television to prepare 
unqualified students for college work. 


Conclusion 


Which of these ideas have the greatest possibilities for solving 
the problems the Department of Communication Skills will face? 
This phase of the creative process has not yet been completed. 
After every Brainstorm Session must come the selection of possible 
solutions, adaptation of these solutions to the actual situation, and 
then validation of these final plans by putting them into operation 
on a trial basis. 

Presently, the departmental advisory committee is undertaking 
the delicate task of screening the total number of ideas for possible 
workable solutions. The task is delicate because caution must be 
exercised so that “impossible” or “unworkable” solutions (that 
might, in the final analysis, prove to be the best possible answers 
to the problem) are not discarded. 
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Should analysis of the ideas brought forth in this Brainstorm 
Session fail to reveal adequate solutions, other sources of ideas are 
available. Groups of students enrolled in the course might be invited 
to participate in Brainstorm Sessions. Men and women from the 
community could also be included in such sessions. Experience in 
business and industry has pointed up the advantage of including 
persons who are not too well acquainted with all of the ramifications 
of the problems. They don’t know what can’t be done and thus are 
free to suggest fresh approaches. 

Few ideas produced in any Brainstorm Session will be practical 
in themselves. But, the creative process does not end with an idea 
—it starts there. Active imagination in the application of these 
ideas is also needed. 


a 

The world is sick to death of propaganda. We must never forget that we 
are by no means the only country attempting to influence the attitudes of 
other peoples. In some places, the local people are subjected to a never-ending 
barrage from five or six highly-developed campaigns, in print, on the air, in 
entertainment, in “cultural offensives” and so on—and you can’t blame them 
if they get tired of it. They are not only tired of it; they are calloused to it. 
They can smell propaganda a mile off, and throw up their defenses against it. 

Does this mean we should do nothing? 

Quite the contrary. For just as there is this overpowering nausea in the 
presence of propaganda, so there is just as overpowering an appetite for true 
facts and real usable knowledge. How do we know this? We know it, 
among other reasons, because the total attendance in our 163 libraries last year 
was 28 million, and because, with 2.7 million books on our shelves, we had 
a book circulation of over 11 million. 

There is emerging throughout much of the world a new class of educated 
people, a sort of new middle class, comprising government people, army people, 
professional people, educators, students, business men, journalists and engineers. 
They are intensely politically-minded, intensely eager to acquire practical 
knowledge, and intensely devoted to bringing about in their own country a 
swift renaissance on every front. 

In my opinion, the future of the world is in the hands of this emerging new 
class of people, both in the newer countries, and behind the Iron Curtain. 

Let me make my point very plainly: the fate of the world is in the hands 
of people who read books. 

If we do nothing more than make the truth accessible to these people, 
and do it in such a way that they accept it as truth, our task is done. 

We do not have to give a “sales talk.” We do not have to paint the lily. 
We do not have to use propaganda. The truth is on our side. The facts 
are on our side. 

And, since truth is on our side, time is on our side. Passion and delusion 
can be the products of a moment. But truth and understanding are the 
products of time and patience. 

—Arthur Larson, 
Director U. S. Information Agency 
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COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS AND APPLIED IMAGINATION 
Rosert ALLEN 


There are some who may not think it possible to offer a really 
worthwhile short course in communicative skills: reading, writing, 
speaking and listening—also including research techniques, some 
semantics, and applied imagination as well—and present it in three 
weeks or even just two weeks. They may be right. 

Still, it was tried at the Quartermaster School, Quartermaster 
Training Command, Fort Lee, Virginia—it seemed to meet with 
some success according to the reaction of 146 students. 

Let us go back two years. 

In the fall of 1955, a puzzled group of officers and supervisory 
level civilians found themselves “selected to attend a new and 
strange course of instruction known as the “Staff Officers’ Course.” 
Knowing that a course title along the lines of “Communicative 
Skills” might scare off a potential student body, the “Staff Officer” 
label was used since it roughly indicated the purpose and level. 

The purpose of the course was to encourage and further the 
development of the students’ communicative skills (reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, language and thought), and to stimulate a more 
creative approach to problem solving and thinking in military situa- 
tions. This was a rather lofty goal, quite different from the usual 
military course of instruction emphasizing technical and _ tactical 
skills and understandings. 

The prerequisite for attendance was and still is: “Field grade 
officers and senior Department of the Army civilians whose assign- 
ment, actual or anticipated, is of a staff or supervisory nature.” 
The faculty for this program consisted of the civilian and military 
instructors of the Instructor Training and Guidance Branch, Train- 
ing Division, Quartermaster School, plus the author.? 


Robert Allen—Educational Advisor, Quartermaster Training Command and 
the Quartermaster School, Fort Lee, Virginia. 

Editor’s Note: The views expressed in this article are those of the writer 
and do not necessarily reflect present opinions, policies and procedures 
of the Department of Defense, the Department of the Army, or the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

1. Messrs. Robert R. Camden, Jr., James E. Henry, George S. Strange, 

Shelton Belsches, Nelson E. Weber, Edward Clements, Lt. A. C. Kirsch and 

Robert Allen. 
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Comments on the Presentation 


Some notes concerning the course that might be of interest. 

The Introductory Block of two hours emphasized the relation- 
ship of communication to human behavior and to success at the 
supervisory level, and also the psychological aspects of communica- 
tion. This may be overlooked when lost in the development of the 
special skills. It was a most difficult block to teach in view of the 
time limitation, the depth and scope of the content, and the motiva- 
tional requirements. 

Reading Improvement received 20 hours of the program time. 
The students were oriented on selected reading problems and techni- 
ques. The practical exercises in the workbook, A College Develop- 
mental Reading Manual, by S. B. Wilkins and R. G. Webster 
(Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 1943) were 
utilized. The program included, additionally, a few exercises with 
the tachistoscope and reading rate controler. These are common 
to any adult reading program. It is felt that the value of the 
mechanical reading equipment in such a short program is limited 
to mere orientation of equipment and procedures. It has been the 
experience of the Quartermaster School in other programs that the 
value derived from the practical work exercises far exceeds any 
benefits obtained through the use of mechanical aids. Furthermore, 
the real purpose of the course called for familiarizing the student 
with the possibilities of an adult reading program to include self- 
study, rather than to achieve marked individual reading improve- 
ment. 

Language in Thought and Action (5 hours) was a most impor- 
tant area of instruction. Our purpose was to give the student an 
appreciation of the necessity and difficulties of translating thoughts 
into words. This was a more challenging subject to teach as com- 
pared to the others. The material presented was based in part upon 
Hayakawa.? Students desiring to “get-rich-quick” do not wish to 
go through the more rigorous mental activities required for this sub- 
ject area. Despite general acceptability by the student, the ap- 
proach to teaching this subject is undergoing further revision at 
this time. 

The program in Writing (14 hours) was established primarily 
to assist in combating academic and governmental “gobbledegook” 
writing. Most, if not all, governmental agencies have heavy writing 
responsibilities—these include not only ordinary correspondence but 
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the development of regulations, texts and manuals. Legalistic and 
foggy terms and phrases found in regulations have been used rou- 
tinely in ordinary correspondence and also in publications and 
manuals. It is most difficult for individuals who constantly read 
governmental and professional material to get away from reflecting 
similar style in their own writing. To have the students analyze 
and re-write some particularly difficult or poorly worded regula- 
tion, or section of a publication, makes for a most profitable learn- 
ing situation. 

Similarly, in the Speech phase (23 hours), the student was ex- 
posed to ways and means of preparing for public speaking. Since 
most of the students were graduates of courses which included 
public speaking for instructional purposes, the application of the 
speech exercises was in terms of briefings, civic and community 
talks, and speaking on radio and television. Students actually 
participated in radio and television programs as part of their tour 
of local commercial radio and TV facilities. 

The area of “Applied Imagination” (17 hours) was probably 
the most popular and most easily presented phase. The complete 
set of lesson outlines and basic materials including visual aids are 
available through the Creative Education Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. Students utilized as a basic 
text Alex Osburne’s Applied Imagination.2 The theory and practice 
of the “Brain Storming” conference technique as well as a variety 
of problem solving situations were offered. The idea that creative 
talent usually lies dormant in all subordinates and associates, if 
stimulated and guided by top management, was a significant con- 
tribution of this subject area. 

Research (7 hours): Its purpose was to give the student an 
appreciation of the need for and uses of practical research; to 
increase his knowledge and understanding of disciplined thinking 
and the scientific method; and to familiarize the student with dif- 
ferent techniques of collecting data. 

Listening: A separate subject coverage for listening was not 
developed. One hour was devoted to it specifically; it was dis- 
cussed as Closely related to or involved in reading, writing and 
speaking. This portion of the program is under revision. It is 
hoped that practical exercises (tape recordings, etc.) can be devel- 


2. S. I. Hayakawa, Language & Thought in Action, (New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and Co., 1949). 
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oped which will emphasize problems and techniques in listening. 

The purpose of each of the above areas may, in most cases, ap- 
pear to be overly ambitious. However, the greatest value to the 
students seems to be in the recognition of the communication prob- 
lem. Becoming aware of the communicaticns problem is the first 
step in stimulating a positive desire to improve. 

After the first course, it was realized that time was the most 
difficult hurdle in view of the crowded subject areas. Any one of 
the subject areas could easily be expanded to cover the 90 hours 
available for the entire course. 


Student Reaction 


The reaction to the first course attended by officers and civilian 
supervisors of the Training Command was generally extremely 
favorable. Not a single student rated the course below satisfactory; 
many rated the program as superior, believing it to have great 
potential for the development of the individual supervisor. 

Though designed as a supervisory program for this Training 
Command, it was proposed that possibly the program might be of 
value to reserve officers on two weeks summer training. Each year 
officers throughout the country come to Fort Lee for refresher train- 
ing at the Quartermaster School in Quartermaster logistical concepts 
and procedures. Thinking that a completely new and different 
course might be refreshing after many years of technical instruc- 
tion, the staff course was presented for the first time to a group 
of reserve officers in September, 1956. Boiling down the three-week 
course to a two-week reserve officers course was most difficult; even- 
tually most of the hours were dropped from the reading phase, mak- 
ing it more of an orientation rather than an applicatory course. Time 
was saved, too, by cutting down proportionately in the other sub- 
jects. 

The response of the students was overwhelmingly enthusiastic. 
In fact, the staff and faculty did not anticipate such a favorable 
reaction. In addition to the many laudatory comments in the 
questionnaires, letters were received for some time following the 
course from various individuals who continued to show interest. 

Since that time more classes of reserve officers have been given 
this two week program. Among the total of 146 .reserve officers 


3. A. F. Osborne, Applied Imagination, (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1953). 
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taking that course, all but six made highly favorable comments 
concerning its value and application to both civilian and military 
pursuits. As an example of its popularity, this summer reserve 
officers enrolled in other programs of instruction have asked about 
the possibilities of attending this particular course next year. Time 
does not permit specific and complete evaluation of the program. 
However, the end-of-course questionnaires plus the file of individual 
letters indicate that the program is more than moderately success- 
ful. 


Conclusions 


The need for emphasis in the communicative skills at the super- 
visory level is not only obvious to most observers, but is quickly 
and readily recognized by individual students at all ability levels. 
The combination of communicative skills and applied imagination 
is a natural and complementary arrangement for instruction. It is be- 
lieved that a two-week program of this sort has great potential not 
only for officers and civilian supervisors of the military and govern- 
mental agencies, but also for industrial supervisors. While two to 
three weeks of instruction may not be sufficient to make a significant 
change in communicative ability, it can at least sensitize manage- 
ment in this direction. 

The knowledge of technical details and the ability to perform 
in special fields is, of course, very important to the supervisor; 
however, the supervisor who cannot communicate effectively to his 
superiors, his associates, and his subordinates can never fully realize 
the true potential of his knowledge and ability. It is perhaps more 
important for a supervisor to be able to communicate effectively 
and to be able to understand and control human behavior than to 
have technical know-how and ability in a specific field of endeavor. 
“You must be able to walk before you can run. What good is an idea 
if you can’t get it across to someone else? 

A final comment. It is heartening to note the enthusiasm that 
officers, both regular and reserve, hold for a course of this type, for 
the military have been often characterized as being rigid, narrow 
minded, authoritative thinkers. The military educationists have 
made important progress in the field of communication. The warm 
and interested support of our top level Quartermaster officer super- 
visors, a dedicated staff of instructors, and a live, receptive student 
body made such an exploratory course possible. 











NOTES, QUOTES, AND ANECDOTES 


The Hidden Schedule 
One Man’s Guide to Convention Going 


To an old hand at convention going, the most challenging and 
exciting part of the organization’s printed convention program is 
the blank section in the back. That section is for his “hidden 
schedule.” 

Now, group discussion people use the term “hidden agenda” 
to refer to what an individual wants to do at a meeting regardless 
of the announced or generally agreed upon agenda. The same is 
true for the “hidden schedule” of the convention. Its importance 
lies in the difference between the announced and the great unsaid, 
between the “what” and the “so what.” 

For example, the printed schedule highlights papers; the hidden 
schedule highlights people—whc a person might see there, and who 
might see him. The printed schedule stresses topics at section meet- 
ings; the hidden schedule stresses opportunities—to ask particularly 
brilliant questions, after first identifying himself by name and in- 
stitution. The printed program lists who a person might see on the 
panels; the hidden schedule lists who a person should see in the 
corridors. 

The printed schedule, then, is an academic and professional 
framework on which a convention goer builds a very personal 
and practical experience. If taken alone, the printed schedule might 
tempt him to wait for the papers to be published in the journals. 
But the hidden schedule—that is what gets him up from the 
Christmas dinner table or August hammock and onto the train for 
the convention city. —J. B. H. 


* * * 


The most disgusting cad in the world is the man who, on the grounds 
of decorum and morality, avoids the game of love. He is one who puts his own 
ease and security above the most laudable of philanthropies. Women have a 
hard time of it in this world. They are oppressed by man-made laws, man- 
made social customs, masculine egoism, the delusion of masculine superiority. 
Their one comfort is the assurance that, even though it may be impossible 
to prevail against man, it is always possible to enslave and torture a man. 
This feeling is fostered when one makes love to them. One need not be a 
great beau, a seductive catch, to do it effectively. Any man is better than none. 
To shrink from giving so much happiness at such small expense, to evade the 
business on the ground that it has hazards—this is the act of a puling and 
tacky fellow. —H. L.Mencken 
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REVIEWS 


NonversaL Communication. By Judgen Ruesch and Weldon Kees. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1956; pp. 205, Index. 
$7.50. 


Ever since Lady Viola Welby suggested it might be a legitimate subject 
for scientific inquiry, and yield a pay-off in the practical world, there has been 
a slow crescendo of interest in human communication. Today, such study 
benefits labor-management relations, contributes to police administration, 
constitutes homework for novitiates on Madison Avenue, and helps the phy- 
sician and psychiatrist. Still, in that tradition which followed the spade work 
of C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, the early insights of Edward Sapir and 
Benjamin Lee Whorf, and the enthusiasm of Court Alfred Korzybski, the 
word has won almost solitary emphasis. 

True enough, a halt to verbalizing was enjoined by Korzybski and his 
cohorts as therapeutic technique; the yogi consults his navel, the general 
semanticist communes with “the unspeakable.” Nevertheless, except by philos- 
ophers of science little attention has been given that nonverbal process by 
which an observer receives and interprets messages from nature-at-large, and 
in most of the literature on human communication there is an implicit assump- 
tion that when people communicate with each other they must break into 
words or some equivalent like Morse code, talking drums, or Amerindian smoke 


This book is based on research done in the Division of Psychiatry of the 
University of California School of Medicine and the Langley Porter Clinic, 
San Francisco. The work was financed in part by a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, United States Public Health Service. The book 
and the work weie unusual in that they palpate the neglected area of non- 
verbal communication. In doing so, they combine selected points of view 
from the significs-semantics tradition with newer notions from cybernetics 
and information theory. 

The materials of nonverbal human communication consist of tactual, 
olfactory, acoustic, or visual signs belonging to no alphabet of a digitally- 
coded language system. Such signs may be indexical, as when eyes close 
tightly in moments of passion or preceding a sneeze. They may be to a degree 
iconic, as in ballet gestures or in the bodily postures of, say, Joanne Wood- 
ward in the motion picture, The Three Faces of Eve. They may approach 
the status of conventional symbol, as in the arching of an eyebrow, the 
extrusion of the tongue, or the thumbing of the nose. They may have 
primarily esthetic import. Or they may function as cues in problem-solv- 
ing situations—I know a police officer who divines much from the way a sus- 
pect smokes a cigarette. But the alphabets to which such signs belong are only 
vaguely defined in that continuous functions rather than discrete step-intervals 
are employed. The codification of such signs is essentially analogic. 

A. M. Turing proved that it is possible to construct a computer that will 
compute anything computable by any computer—in short, a general purpose 
computer. There is now something like consensus that the modern electronic 
digital computer fills that bill, given clever programming and sufficient storage 
capacity. But analogic devices, computers or servo-mechanisms, can often 
perform elementary tasks with greater dispatch and economy. The latter are 
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special purpose; they will do very little, but very well the simple-minded 
things they are designed to do. One of these may be programmed, for example, 
to plot H-bomb fall-out on a map. The contours drawn by such a machine 
are vivid, immediate, require a minimum of interpretation. A slight difference 
between the way a contour is drawn and the way it might be drawn (had 
the machine made an error, perhaps) will usually make only a slight difference 
in applications. 

Similarly, our natural verbal communication is digital and rich enough 
to assert anything which can be asserted. But when someone wishes to 
convey what went on at a prize fight, he can do so, roughly, with a reénact- 
ment, and usually to better effect than with words. The slight analogic dif- 
ference between the original battle and the reenactment has only a slight 
consequence, usually, in possible applications. By contrast, the slight digital 
difference between ‘all husbands are married’ and ‘all husbands are harried’ 
could easily brew quite a stew. In this connection, it is interesting to ponder 
how the contingent statement just mentioned might be coded analogically. 
Under appropriate conditions a grimace or characteristically beaten look 
might do. But analogical coding appears incapable of coping with tautologies. 

Another characteristic of nonverbal communication is its unfitness for 
discursive use. It may picture but it cannot map. It may evoke empathy 
or sympatico. It may incite action. It may thrill. It may arouse anger 
or revulsion. But it can not formulate assertions. It can not be agreed to 
or disagreed with. It does not provoke one to affirm, “You speak truth,” 
or to exclaim, “You liar!” It suggests merely. 

This, also, is a matter of degree. Discursive language is not purely asser- 
tive. The period at the end of a written statement or the corresponding 
drop in voice pitch are suggestive signs. Too, discursive language does not 
lack such factors as feeling, tone, and intention; these are suggestive in that 
they constitute data for inductions about matters different from what the sheer 
assertions are about. Even scientific language, such as that in this book, may 
have the flavor of someone trying to write scientifically. 

At the opposite pole of the continuum, the signs in a nonverbal com- 
munication may become so indexically reliable that, for some sign-users, 
they will be construed as assertions. A dog may be trained, for example, 
to expect food under certain conditions. Establish these conditions but with- 
hold the food and (1) the dog may slouch disappointedly as though he finds 
the laws of nature more complicated than he had supposed, or (2) the dog 
may eye you accusingly, you liar. The first response is typical in nonverbal 
communication, the second, in verbal. 

The blurry distinction between suggestion and assertion is itself an artifact. 
Each human being draws the line when he learns to communicate with words, 
but he draws it fuzzily; and differences in the drawing of such lines can 
generate disagreements and confusion. Notwithstanding, unless the distinction 
is made, lawyers can not function and such semantical concepts as ‘truth’, 
‘falsity’, and ‘meaning’ lose their tethers and become floating abstractions. 
Nonverbal communication is, clearly, a crude instrument. It contains the 
seeds of semantics but none of its flowers. 

Still, every polished and precise tool of our technological civilization owes 
a debt to earlier and cruder tools leading ultimately to stone hatchets, flint 
knives, bone needles. Those interested in the continuance of time-binding 
might do worse than study the genealogy of tools and, in particular, those non 
verbal signs which serve as the precursors and companions of discursive 
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speech. Before we attain control over auding and speaking and writing, 
we all learn modes of communicating nonverbally. We use these, too, in 
establishing beach heads of communication with those who “do not speak 
our language.” According to the “double bind” theory. of schizophrenia, a 
sufficient and prolonged disparity between verbal and nonverbal messages 
may engender mental illness in a sign-receiver, and our authors indicate that 
the insane have characteristic ways of communicating nonverbally. The fine 
arts constitute an important species of nonverbal communication, and there 
is some evidence that in suggestion we find some sort of nourishment absent 
in assertion. For all such reasons, it is high time that nonverbal communica- 
tion be accorded detailed and systematic study. 

The authors bring to their subject a joint competence in art, psychiatry, 
anthropology and the social sciences, which vivifies and enriches their observa- 
tions. The approach is clinical. They observe, classify, note analogies, offer 
hints and tentative hypotheses. They allude to history and to schools of 
painting. They tell us that the style of furniture that people buy, and its 
arrangement, are eloquent clues to wants and wishes. They develop a syntax 
of interior decoration. They find interesting differences in the movements 
people make when alone and in groups, and role-playing involves a nonverbal 
“language.” Paying their respects to both biology and culture as determinants 
of nonverbal communication, the authors distinguish what it is “human nature” 
to signal, by dint of rigid gene-control, and what is simply the fashion. It 
is not through fashion that a baby cries at a loud noise or alerts his mother 
to his oral need by ostentatious sucking, but head gestures for ‘yes’ and ‘no’ 
and even postures for excretion are somewhat stylized. (I am told that 
among the Anang of Southeastern Nigeria a ‘no’ is suggested by a vertical 
nodding of the head; and women stand to urinate, men squat.) Finally, the 
authors provocatively link certain language phenomena, including certain 
nonverbal factors found in art, with psychopathology. 

They do not measure. They do not experiment. But in so unfurrowed 
a field this barefoot empiricism may well be warranted. The reader will miss 
any reference to music and may conclude that psychiatrists have tin ears. 
For this omission the authors compensate, in part, with an emphasis on 
visual signs generously amplified by a collection of rare and often cogent 
photographs worth, almost by themselves, the price of the book. 

Where the authors must consider verbal communication they are the 
least at home. Some passages are refreshing ingenuous but howlingly naive. 
In one, they make short shrift of the syncategorimatic: “If words are to 
be used significantly, they must still evoke pictorial images in the mind of 
a reader or listener.” And they have enlisted, in bold type, a formidable 
terminology. They seem sometimes to be wrapped in a verbal web of their 
own spinning, and several terms are in crass conflict with those already 
established in semiotic and formal semantics. Occasionally, too, the authors 
exhibit only the most ethereal acquaintance with notions they honor by allu- 
sion or reference. But these are inevitable trappings of scholarship. Anyone 
seriously interested in why and how people “say” what they do, often without 
a word, can rewardingly go wading in this book. It is an important introduc- 
tion to new dimensions in communication. 

—John R. Kirk 
Michigan State University 
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Tue Limerat Arts Cottzce. By George P. Schmidt. Rutgers University 
Press, 1957; 310 pp. $6.00. 


In writing the story of liberal collegiate education in America, Professor 
George P. Schmidt has sifted through mounds of college catalogues, pro- 
fessioral and presidential writings, and college historical volumes in search 
of trends and generalizations. These he finds, and these he presents with 
clarity, vividness and understanding. 

These trends are supported by specific illustrations, sifted from musty 
sources, which give the book a quaint and colorful touch. His tracing of the 
role of the college president, for example, is studded with anecdotal gems 
about crusty and crafty early college presidents and about the wearisome 
public relations functions of latter ones. In a similar way he treats student 
life and societies, wilderness colleges, the rise of state universities, coeducation, 
departmental offerings, athletics, pedagogical theories (in an excellent chapter 
on Hutchins vs. Dewey,) college architecture, fraternities, and academic 
freedom. 

Almost anyone with a strong tie to his Alma Mater can find what to him 
would be startling oversights in his documentation. How, an alumnus of 
Miami University (Ohio) wonders, could the author treat the history of 
fraternities without mentioning the founding of the Miami Triad? The 
answer could be that Professor Schmidt does not attempt to button down 
all such facts to anyone’s partisian satisfaction, but instead weaves a broad 
fabric of higher education. 

One thread which hangs loose throughout his work is the role and treat- 
ment of the communication skills in the liberal arts college. The author 
does cite President Samuel Johnson (1750) of Columbia, setting as a purpose 
of college instruction “the Arts of reasoning exactly, of writing correctly, and 
speaking eloquently,” (along with some twenty others, including “everything 
that can contribute to their true Happiness, both here and hereafter.”) The 
other mentions of our area are scattered and not traced in any particular 
pattern. 

However, Professor Schmidt applies some of our teachings in calling 
present administrators on the monstrous size and style of their college catalogs. 
“As a rule it is a sobering experience for the expectant freshman to pick up 
one of these volumes and thread his way through the complex maze of 
directions, often couched in strange technical jargon that speaks of prerequi- 
sites, group requirements, major concentrations, and quality credits, and 
bristles with ‘provided that’s,’ all of it the accumulation, seemingly, of pon- 
derous professional afterthoughts. . . . Only an occasional college manages 
to extricate itself from academic abracadabra and to explain to its students 
in straightforward English what it expects of them.” 

No one can accuse Professor Schmidt of the same. His language, although 
at times heavy, is choice. The Liberal Arts College is a colorful, orderly 
and straightforward account of an important chapter in our cultural history. 

—J. B. H. 


Disaster, A PsycHoLocicaL Essay. By Martha Wolfenstein. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957; pp. 231. $4.00. 


Here is a thorough and well-written analysis of a little-studied facet of 
behavioral science presented by a well-known and respected researcher. Not 
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surprisingly, then, the result has much to commend it; unfortunately, it 
also has some drawbacks. 

But first, the positive. Certainly no one can object to the extensiveness 
of this survey. The author has studied most of the known literature on 
disasters, especially of recent origin. She has focused on the dramatic ac- 
counts of London under bombardment and the postatomic reactions at 
Hiroshima. But, and for her theories even more importantly, she has especially 
utilized the very complete—almost verbatum—treports of victims’ reactions 
to tornado and flood disasters in recent United States history. The result is 
a body of specific information which makes up as rich a source of reference 
matter as one could ask. 

As far as the manuer of presentation is concerned, the author has done a 
carefully analytical job of breaking down disaster—any disaster—into its three 
temporal components: (1) threat, (2) impact, and (3) aftermath. She points 
up the special conditions which prevail in each of these important periods, 
and the very different nature of their manifestations. Wolfenstein has care- 
fully differentiated between the “imaginings” of those who (usually un- 
knowingly) face a disaster, compared with the “actualities” of those for 
whom the disaster is full upon them or finished. And she has done a pentrat- 
ing anaysis of the paradoxical nature of these various reactions and the 
rapidly fluctuating nature of individual feelings, especially after the event. 

In terms of her descriptions of what actually occurs during the train of 
events associated with various kinds of disasters, the author has done a mov- 
ing and excellent job. Unfortunately, she has also a tendency to “psychologize” 
the happenings a bit too much. In what appears to be an important need 
for her (and, incidentally, a great many others in the behavioral sciences) to 
explain all human manifestations, she manages to go well beyond her evidence 
on a number of occasions. The resultant feeling one is apt to get is that an 
individual human being never does anything except because of “hidden 
motives.” ’ Logic, altruism, humanity, love of family—all of these are but 
illusions as far as the author is concerned. These appear to not be adequate 
explanations but to require something “deeper” be found in each individual 
to “explain” what is going on. 

No doubt, these very objections could be “analysed” by author Wolfen- 
stein to show that the reviewer is not really voicing logical objections but 
is merely “displaying his inner, unconscious motivations.” In fact, if one 
closely analyses the sort of explanations provided by this, and similar, books, 
it seems clear that amy behavior can be so explained. For any theory-builder 
to have concepts of such explanatory power must be very satisfying per- 
sonaliy. But one must always wonder: If all behavior can be so easily 
“explained,” then even criticism can be demolished in this manner, and the 
resultant system becomes a “critique-proof” body, immune to any argu- 
ments—certainly not especially desirable from a scientific point of view, since 
such a system becomes more of a rationalization to cover our ignorance than 
a genuine structure of meaningful constructs. 

But perhaps the theories which form a basis for this work are as good 
and as useful as the author would have us believe. This writer would like 
to think so, even though the lack of “clinical superiority” of such theories 
might lead one to a certain amount of doubt. But, be the theory what it 
may, the book as a whole is certainly of considerable value to any person 
who wishes to understand how the human animal operates under the extremes 
of natural stress. And for the communication specialist, the distortions and 
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breakdowns of information-flow in these circumstances will certainly give 
much food for thought—and theory. 
—D. D. D. 


Tatx Tat Gets Resutts. By K. C. Ingram. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1957; pp. 230. $3.95. 


This volume reworks ground which has been rather thoroughly tilled by 
others, but it does turn it over in an interesting manner. 

Mr. Ingram’s aim is to lead us to a better life by revealing how to make 
ourselves understandable, and conversely to understand others. This is done 
by acquiring a knowledge of what motivates the communication systems in 
which we are enmeshed. 

Talk that Gets Results is reputed to furnish the reader with “tested 
methods” for getting ideas across to people and figuring out why they act 
as they do. The book succeeds in describing the methods, but as is so frequent- 
ly the case, the gap between description and application is hard to narrow. 

The advice becomes a bit over-simplified and “Golden Rulish”. The 
method for easy communication in the family, for example, is “Be Polite.” 
In another case, we are told that motivation results from three inner drives; 
to survive, to reproduce, and to gain recognition. The implication is that 
once we figure out which drive is most important to the person involved, 
the problem has been solved. 

Such oversimplification, however, is not unusual. The book contains 
much of practical value to the “typical” communicator and is valuable for 
reference. 

—Tuomas DAHLE 
Michigan State University 


SuccessFuL CONFERENCE AND Discussion Tecunigues. By Harold P. Zelko. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957; pp. 264. $3.75. 


The audience toward whom this book is aimed is vast since it is dedicated 
to use by “all” organizations. Judging from the types of organization listed, 
however, the emphasis would seem to be on business and industrial applica- 
tions of conferences and discussion techniques. 

It is not written in a traditional text-bookish style. Copious examples, 
which reflect the author’s widespread experience in working with adult 
groups, are included. The stress is on practical applications of techniques. 

The concern of Part I is the conference and discussion process. Included 
are three chapters dealing with discussion in everyday Lfe, in specific group 
situations and with thinking processes. 

In Part II conference planning and the types and patterns of conferences 
aie discussed. 

Part III is directed towards the roles of the leader, leadership, and 
participants. In Part IV a more specific outlining of the duties of a chair- 
man is included, plus specifics on preparations for discussion. 

The appendix contains helpful materials pertinent to discussion processes. 
The bibliography is good and the visual aid suggestions are noteworthy. 

—Txuomas DAHLE 
Michigan State University 
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